Parliamentary Government in England
indeed, assume that it goes deeper than it does. Very
largely, it has been dependent upon the fact that, for the
general public, at least, it has been politically neutral in
character; here, certainly, the debt it owes, particularly
under Victoria,  to ministers who have enshrouded its
occasional vagaries in silence is a heavy one. It is also
important that it has, so far, been consistently successful
in war; continental experience .makes it at least doubtful
whether a dynasty can endure defeat on the battlefield.
It is important, also, that the performance of its political
functions has not, so far, led it into that difficult area of
crisis where the validity of its action is fiercely debated
by contending parties. Anyone who saw how nearly, in
the week of the abdication of 1936, the nation became
divided into "Cavaliers1' and "Roundheads," will recog-
nize that the prestige of the Crown is pretty completely
a function of that habit of neutrality which is the official
Whig legacy of the post-Georgian period. Were that
debate to be reopened it is at least improbable that its
authority would remain unimpaired.
It must be noted, too, that the democratic contacts of
the Throne are in any case superficial, and reach but a
little way. The Cabinet apart, practically the whole of
those who advise the King are in or about the plutocracy.
All its intimate social contacts are of the same kind, The
King's knowledge of any life beyond that to which his
official dignity entitles him is, at best, remote and second-
hand; he cannot have either the experience of the
transition from "log cabin to White House," or the con-
stancy of intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men
which is the special prerogative of the President of the
United States. He is rarely educated for his task in any
adequate way; at best, he has that kind of training which
marks in thi& country what we call so curiously a "man
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